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Studio Building, at the comer of Bromiield and Tre-
mont Streets. In the top floor, under the slanting man-
sard, was found a vacant room for Mansfield. He in-
stalled a piano, borrowed some furniture, used his mother's
old costumes to tapestry the wall, sketched unceasingly
for a few days to cover the balance of the hideous wall-
paper, added his own unerring taste in the bestowal of his
chattels, and found himself established as an artist.

He drew in charcoal and painted in water-colours. The
products were not sufficiently striking to make a fortune
or insure a career. His friends came generously forward
and bought the pictures. " But," he afterward explained,
"when I had sold pictures to all my friends, I discovered
I had no friends."

His journalistic connection was more or less casual, and
it yielded him scarcely more than flower-money. Out: of
his mother's allowance he gave twenty dollars each month
for the rent; he dressed like a prince, though he declared
he lived like a beggar, and, as m Dick Swiveller's case, his
exhausted credit soon began to close up the neighbouring
streets.

There was an insistent laundress who made him es-
pecially unhappy. Once she had mounted the five flights
to his eerie she was not disposed to leave empty-handed.
He dreaded to open the door, A knock was too often
the foreboding of a dun. So he cut a hole in the door.
Thereafter he did not open until he had surveyed the
visitor.

Having supplied all his friends with pictures, his affairs
became precarious. Many years later a lady gave him an
opportunity, of which his wit availed itself, by remarking:
"They tell me you once lived by your paintings." "No,
my dear lady," he replied, "I lived in spite of them," pictures for the the wel-by an ingenious
